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For “The Friend.” 

The Meeting at Firbank Chapel and its Results, 

(Continued from page 302.) 

“Being grown so weak he could not well 
go along, without some little sapport, one 
evening as he was walking over his chamber 
floor, leaning upon his son J. Moore’s arm, his 
legs trembled under him, which he observing, 
said, ‘ Dear John, when the pillars of the house 
begin to tremble, there is feeble work. But 
then, blessed are they who, when this earthly 
tabernacle is ready to be dissolved, do assured- 
ly know that they have a habitation eternal 
in the heavens, whose builder and maker the 
lord is; of which, for my part, I bless the 
Lord I am well satisfied.’ 


SEVENTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 8, 1886. 


enemy cannot touch me. The Lord who hath 
been with me, and hath borne up my spirit 
through and over all the various exercises and 
trials of my time; He will be with me to the 
end ; there is no doubt of it.’ 

“One time lying upon his bed, in a sweet 
and heavenly frame of mind and spirit, he 
said, “I have served the Lord in sincerity, 
with all my heart, and with all my soul, and 
with all my strength; hallelujah, hallelujah, 
hallelujah.’ And so went on praising and 
magnifying the Lord, to the melting and 
tendering the hearts of all present. After- 
wards he said to John Moore, and some others 
who were with him, ‘ Bear me record, I die 
in perfect unity with the brethren; my love 
is as firm and true as ever in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the author of our salvation.’ 

“ When grown very weak, being asked how 
he did, he would say, ‘ Weak of body, but 
strong in the Lord ;’ saying also, ‘In Abra- 
ham’s bosom there is sweet repose.’ He divers 
times spoke of the efficacy and virtue of the 
wine of the kingdom ; and about two days be- 
fore he died, he seemed to be faint, and J. 
Moore gave him a little wine to sup, thinking 
it might refresh him, but his stomach could 
could not bear it. Then looking pretty cheer- 
fully at J. Moore, he said, ‘ Dear John, thou 


NO. 39. 


upon his bed, which he did, and after a little 
time, he was perceived to weaken very fast. 
He lay still and quiet, not saying any thing 
that could be heard or perceived; but draw- 
ing his breath sometimes quicker and some- 
times slower, yet without the least disturb- 
ance, or stoppage of phlegm. He continued 
so for the space of about six hours; then 
stretching himself forth upon his bed, he de- 
parted this life without sigh or groan, as one 
falling into a deep sleep, on the 13th day of 
the First month, 1707, betwixt the hours of 
eleven and twelve in the night, being aged 
sixty-six years, nine months, and ten days. 
“Thus, having fought the good fight, and 
finished his course well, he laid down his head 
in peace with the Lord, and is freed from all 
his sufferings, sorrows, and afflictions here, 
and entered no doubt into the kingdom of 
eternal glory, for ever to live, and magnify, 
and praise the great God, world without end. 
On the 15th of the same month, his body was 
removed from Eldworth in Yorkshire, where 
he died, to his late dwelling-house at Camagill, 
in Westmoreland, and on the 16th of the same 
month was carried in a solemn manner to 
Friends’ burying-place at Park-end, in Pres- 
ton-Patrick, being about half a mile from 
Camegill. It was accompanied thither by 


*About a week before he died, several of|seest these things will not do; but one cup of|several hundreds of people, both of the neigh- 


John Moore’s children being in the room with 
him, he said to them, ‘Now I think I must 
leave you. Ifthe Lord had seen meet to spare 
me a little longer, I might have been of ser- 
vice to you in counsel and advice; but the 
Lord, the great and wise counsellor, as you 
have your eye to Him above all things, will 
not be wanting to youin counsel. I love you 
entirely, and the blessing of the Almighty rest 
upon you, if it be his will. 

“ He several times spoke concerning Esau ; 
one time he said, ‘ Esau’s. mount was in part 
consumed and consuming, yet there were 
branches still remained ;’ and said, ‘ The Lord 
lay it waste more and more.’ 

“ Another time he said, ‘ Faith and patience, 
hope and charity, are excellent virtues; the 
Lord, if it be his will, endue his children and 
people more and more therewith.’ 

“When he was grown so very weak that 
the getting his clothes on and off was some- 
what difficult and troublesome, he one time 
said to those about him, ‘ Dear children, you 
have a great deal of trouble and exercise about 
me, the Lord be your reward; but you shall 
see a little time will put an end to all these 
troubles, and a happy end it will be for me, I 
doubt it not at all.’ 

“ Another time, being some days before he 
died, John Moore’s eldest daughter standing 
by him, he took her by the hand, and said, 
‘Dear Anna, the Lord will reward thee for 
thy care and pains about me.’ Seeing her 
affected with sorrow, as well she might be for 
the approaching loss of so near and dear a 
friend, he farther added, ‘ Death will not be 
said nay; but it will be well with me, the 


new wine in the heavenly kingdom, with my 
dear and blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, will make up all.’ 

“His strength decaying very fast, he for 
the most part lay very still and quiet, as one 
waiting for his dissolution, not saying much, 
unless when spoken to, and then would answer 
very sensibly to what he was asked. 

“On the day he died, he was desirous to be 
helped out of his bed, but seeing how very 
weak he was, he was put off for some time ; 
but he still urged it. J. Moore told him, he 
doubted he was so weak he could scarcely 
bear it without fainting; but those with him 
told him, they were willing to help him the 
best they could. To which he replied very 
cheerfully, ‘ That is enough: 1 hope the Lord, 
that has been my help in many straits and 
difficulties, will also now help me.’ So his 
clothes were got ready, and by degrees got 
most of them on; but before they had quite 
done, he was likely to faint: so they sat him 
down on the bed-side, and supported him a 
little. After a while he somewhat revived, 
and looking about him, he saw J. Moore’s 
youngest child, betwixt two and three years 
old, standing before him a little way off, and 
he beckoned with his hand, that she might 
come to him, and with a little help he set her 
upon his knees, and affectionately kissing and 
embracing her, he said, ‘God Almighty bless 
thee. The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, bless thee, and make thee happy, if it 
be his will.’ Then after a little time they got 
his clothes something better on, and set him 
in his chair, where he sat a pretty while; 
then growing weary, he desired to lie down 


borhood, and also many friends out of divers 
of the adjacent counties, and was there in- 
terred in a decent, Christian manner, there 
being a general appearance of sorrow in those 
present for the loss of so good and serviceable 
&@ man. 

“The corpse being interred, all, or most 
that were there, drew into the meeting house, 
and bad a precious edifying season together, 
the powerful living presence of the Lord, in 
an eminent manner, overshadowing the as- 
sembly, to the tendering and affecting many 
hearts. Divers testimonies were then borne, 
to the sufficiency of that universal principle 
of divine light and grace, which is given to be 
a teacher and a leader to all mankind, and is 
become the teacher and the leader of all those 
who are willing to be taught and led by it. 
But it is, and will be, the condemnation of all 
those who are disobedient to, and rebel against 
it, whilst they continue in that state. Also 
divers testimonies were borne, concerning this 
our dear friend, deceased, as to his faithful- 
ness, care, and labor of love in serving God’s 
heritage; as also with respect to the many 
trials, travels, and deep exercises that he had 
faithfully gone through in bis day and time, 
upon truth’s account; all which he was en- 
abled to perform and go through by the power 
and assistance of that divine grace, and Holy 
Spirit of God, which he still accounted his 
buckler, and his shield, his bow and his battle- 
axe, and by and through which, he was what 
he was, and to which alone, and not to him 
as man, the praise and glory of all was attri- 
buted. 

“So friends having cleared themselves of 
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what was upon their minds, the meeting broke/division seemed to contain three rooms—a 
up, and friends parted with hearts deeply |central one, perhaps ten feet square, with two 
affected, and filled with the love and goodness/adjoining ones much smaller. In the outer 
of God, which had been plentifully shed abroad |room were four chairs, a small plain table, a 
amongst them that day; praises, honor, and|few drawers and some rude pictures of saints 
glory over all, be given unto God, and to the/and martyrs. The next room in point of size 
Lamb, who sits with him upon the throne,|held one chair, and a small desk, with rade 
who is worthy for ever, and for evermore.—|designs upon the walls. ‘Che smallest room 
Amen.” was almost empty, and the floors of all were 
of brick. A little window in the second room 
opened on the corridor, and here the good 
Notes of Travel in Europe. father informed us that the food was passed 
(Contiaued from page 298.) through to the penitent inside when his duties 
A Visit to Certosa.—On a balmy day in the|imposed by himself or his superiors obliged 
Eleventh month we took an open carriage and|him to remain within his cell. Some of the 
drove to the Certosa, a Carthusian convent, ajinterior doors opened upon short covered 
few miles from Florence towards the south. |walks, from which the country around could 
Passing through the Porta Romana, our way |be seen in all its beauty. One of these win- 
lay along the road to the eternal city. Villus|dows offered a fine frame to the picture, and 
surrounded by high walls, straggling houses, |the attendant brother drew our attention to 
and all the suburban adjuncts of a great city,|this, showing that this source of consolation 
followed us almost to our destination. Wel/at least was open to them. 
however caught glimpses of the country occa-| The refectory was long and lofty, paved 
sionally, and a yoke of milk white oxen plow-|with brick also, and very gloomy. A few 
ing in a vineyard, recalled most vividly “the|tables prepared for dinner stood about. Here 
old days of Rome.” Entering an ancient|all wereobliged to keep silence when at meals, 
gateway we were within the precincts of the|and from a pulpit upon the wall one of the 
monastery. Many acres were planted with|brothers read for the edification of the rest. 
vegetables and fruit trees, and « few clusters|It was a cheerless room, and I was glad to go 
of grapes hung upon the old walls. A great|down into the pharmacia. Hero quite a busy 
pile of buildings surmounted the bill, and pre-|scene presented—the only life in the place 
sented a very imposing aspect, viewed from|seemed centred here. Bottles of many kinds, 
below, and we found that in addition to being} filled with perfumery, cordials and essences, 
plunged into the middle of the middle ages,|awaited customers. Svap, in the sbape of 
we were to have a very fine view from the|beautiful lady-apples, pears and pickles, was 
walls. quite tempting, and a young man was engaged 


(To be continued.) 
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We were received by a venerable brother|in making candy! 
Having had a kind of medieval feeling that 
His dress was of white|I was living some five hundred years ago, I 


of the order, who seemed much pleased to 
show us the interior. 
cloth, with a hood removable at pleasure, a| was greatly surprised to find behind the glass 
loose easy dress, no doubt, but too feminine|case a pile of photographs, and among them 
for my taste. Of course the “church” was|one of the old well in the great square, and 
considered by him most worthy of our atten-|another in which our kind guide, a venerable 
tion; but it was so much like the ordinary|good man, judging from his refined face and 
“ churches” of Fiorence, that I looked at it as| gentle manners, and known as Fra Innocent, 
did Hawthorne at something of similarcharac-|was pictured. Upon this the gentle brother 
ter, with the ‘immediate intention of forget- declined to write his name, but whether from 
ting it.” However this one has a really beau-|inability, which we could not believe, or from 
tiful pavement of marble, and some fine paint-|a vow, or from modesty, we could not know. 
ings and frescoes, and we could not say with|On leaving the pile I could not but reflect 
the same austere writer what he remarked of|how many sad mistakes were made in those 
many pictures in other places over which sojolden times, when talents, worth and active 
many silly people think it proper to rhapso-|energy, which might have blessed the world 
dize, that he could wish ‘they could be taken|in another sphere, were all buried behind 
out and reverently burnt.” This may seem/|these old monastic walls. The flowers in the| 
high treason to high art, but I find many peo-|old monk’s garden, the soft sweet air of au- 
ple have thought the same thought, though|tumn, the quiet, the peace that reigned there, 
they have failed to express it as vividly and|these I shall never forget, nor the lavender} 
pertinently. which Fra Innocent gave us, nor the rose- 
The crypts beneath interested me more.|mary, ‘ this for remembrance.” 
Several Cardinals with placid faces lay there} The afternoon found us at San Marco and 
extended, their marble effigies startling by|the monastery adjoining it. This, too, is a 
their resemblance to their cold forms ere they|very ancient establishment, but its chief in- 
were committed to the tomb. But when we/terest lay in the library which had been en- 
emerged from these gloomy precincts into ajriched by the spoil of many ancient libraries 
great square, a vaulted corridor supported by| gathered from the suppressed religious houses. 





gazed, to see his hair shirt and breviary, and 
his penmanship, to sit in his veritable chair 
and contemplate his picture ; and sadder stijj 
to look upon the picture og his death by fire 
in the Piazza della Signoria, which hung on 
the wall, brought those terrible times before 
me, when Florence gave up her bravest and 
best to an ignoble faction, and still morg 
ignoble priesthood. Very rarely did I crogg 
that beautiful Piazza, with its grand statues, 
—Neptune looking down upon his tritons and 
water nymphs,—Hercules upright in his giant 
strength—the graceful Logyia de’ Lanzi where 
assembled Florence listened to the stirring 
appeals of their mayistrates and leaders—the 
Pallazo Vecchio with its lofty tower—seldom 
did I behold all this in our daily wanderings 
without a thought of the brave monk who 
died for the Truth. 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 

While fully agreeing with a short article in 
this Journal (Vol. Litt}, which speaks of “a 
well preserved old person’’—would it not be 
well for us all, and especially those of us who 
have not yet long “ borne the burden of life,” 
to endeavor to guard against encouraging 
“wrinkles and deep-set lines’ on our faces, 
and the faces of those around us, by being too 
anxious about things over which we have no 
control ; or by allowing occurrences which we 
must meet with in our every-day life to un. 
necessarily worry us. How refreshing to see 
those faces which bear conspicuous traces of 
their trusting, restful lives—faces which plain- 
ly show they are not “serving a hard Master,” 
and although on many of these we see the 
dear “deep set lines,” for which we feel so 
much love and reverence—yet they show they 
have learned on whom to “cast their care,” 
believing “He will not suffer them to be 
tempted above that they are able to bear.” 


>a 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memoir of Hannah Marsh, 
BY HER DAUGHTER, PRISCILLA PITT. 
(Continued from page 299.) 

“27th of 10th mo. 1836. This day had an 
interesting letter lent me to read, giving an 
account of the decease of our beloved friend 
and brother in the truth, Edward E. Alexan- 
der, of Limerick in Ireland. He was one 
highly gifted of the Lord, having walked in 
bumble obedience to the manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit, and was therefore enabled to 
hold forth the encouraging language unto 
others, fullow me as I have endeavored to 
follow Christ. I think the language of the 


apostle not unappropriate to this dedicated 


servant, ‘I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith, 
henceforth there is laid up for me,’ &. He 
was favored with unclouded clearness of & 
glorious immortality ; he was tenderly beloved 
by very many both in and out of our Society, 
and he told some of his friends before he died, 
he believed he was taken because they made 


pillars entirely surrounding it, and walked|Many of the books were very richly illamin-/s9 much of him. Ah what a lesson! surel 


among the sweet herbs growing on every side|ated, and the variety seemed endless. Some- 
—rosemary, lavender, thyme —and leaned|times the first page was adorned with a 
over an old well in the centre room, and deep| nativity or a madonna and child, beautifully 


we must not rob God of his honor; He will 
not give his glory to another, neither bis 
praise to graven images, but all the honor 


with time-worn steps of stone, we seemed in-|executed in water-colors, or a few birds were| must be ascribed unto Him to whom it ever, 


troduced to a dim past, when monk and priest|admirably depicted, and on one a deer was 


lastingly belongs; and with his last words 





were all powerful in the land, and princes|drawn and painted to the life. 

kissed the dust beneath their feet. Beneath) I said the library was the chief object of 
these corridors looking upon the garden, were|interest—it was but one of them—for the 
the apartments of the monks—almost all|room of Savonarola was more to me than all 
empty now—for there were but about twenty |the rest. To lean on the little window over- 
inmates in all this vast pile of buildings. Each' looking the Arno, out of which he had so often 


'was our dear friend uttering his praise, as- 
cribing all unto Him. Having read this letter 
I felt inclined to go and read it in two Friends’ 
families, which was gratefully acknowledged 
by them. But oh it was my kind heavenly 
parent who influenced my heart thereto ; may 









it tend to keep down every thing that is of 
the creature, and make me more humble and 
watchful. I called at the school ; were 
very kind and affectionate towards me; how 
did my heart secretly rejoice in that this also 
seemed as from my dear Lord and Master— 
some of the wages which He condescends to 
give to his willing obedient children who do 
not serve him for naught. Be thankful, O 
my soul, for mercies past, and humbly hope 
for more. 

“28th. Just before beginning to read the 
Scriptures as usual after breakfast, I was 
made sensible of a touch of the Heavenly 
Father’s love, as in a moment tendering my 
heart ; undera feeling of which it seemed right 
for me to address our young woman. As times 
and seasons are not at our command, safety 
seems for me to move in the Master’s time, not 
in my own, how humbling soever these private 
acts of duty may be; I believe, and it may be 
well to record the belief, that little acts of 
obedience in the early part of the day are 
frequently succeeded by a sense of Divine 
preservation even in our outward movements 
the remainder of the day. Between 11 and 
12, I went to call on M. Steel and daughter, 
which they seemed to take very kind; from 
thence to call on Ann Story, who is an in- 
valid, she expressed herself very kindly at my 
call, and was pleased to see me, saying she 
should be pleased to see me at any time; this 





Icould not but put down to the kindness of|that I may have strength afforded from the/it or to get rid of it altogether. 


my Heavenly Father, in opening the hearts 
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2nd. Visited a distressed family. 
3rd. In company with a friend visited two 
Friends on the receipt of their certificate, in 
which a-quiet covering was felt to be over us ; 
and I was enabled to hand a word of encour- 
agement and caution. In the afternoon again 
visited the poor distressed family. 

6th. Our valued friend and father in “the 
truth, Wm. Gundry, of Calne, took tea with 
us ; we very much enjoyed his company. In 
the evening a precious covering of quiet came 
over us, in which he was led to address my 
dear J. F. M. and self; may the recollections 
of this and similar refreshments as from the 
presence of the Lord, tend to animate in low 
seasons ; and increase the little grain of faith 
which often is very low. 

“7th. A week nearly expired of another year; 
and although no memorandum has previously 
been made since its commencement, yet hath 
my heart been many times turned towards 
my Heavenly Father with desires that | may 
be enabled to live more and more to his praise. 
My mind has been as it often is very low and 
depressed, and I often go mournfully on my 
way in a sorrowful condition, so that 1 am 
frequently led to self-examination, and sincere 
are my desires that He who knoweth the 
hearts of. his children would be pleased to 
show me the cause of my desolate state, and 
enable me not only to know what is the great 
partition-wall that robs me of my peace, but 


alone Source of belp, to break it down. 
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hast great occasion to keep near to thy great 
and good Shepherd, that so thou mayest ex- 
perimentally know that He maketh thee to 
lie down in green pastures, and leadeth thee 
beside the still waters of life. Oh, then, for 
a closer walk with God: Be pleased, righteous 
Father, to forgive the transgressions of this 
day, and strengthen me to live more watchful 
and humble for the futare.” 

(To be continued.) 


inti aii 
Blast Furnace Slag, 

“Scattered throughout the iron-making dis- 
tricts of Great Britain are many millions of 
tons of scoria or refuse from the blast fur- 
vaces, which is techically known asslag. This 
slag goes on accumulating at the rate of nearly 
eight millions of tons per annum, its bulk being 
some three times that of the iron from which 
it has been separated. It forms a heavy in- 
cumbrance to ironmasters, demanding the 
purchase of large tracts of land whereon to 
deposit it, the investment being, of course, 
wholly unremunerative. There are one or 
two exceptions to this rule, as at the Barrow 
Hematite Iron Works, where the slag is tipped 
into the sea and serves to form land for the 
works. But asa rule, the labor and capital 
expended upon this unproductive substance 
tell heavily upon profits. 

“ No wonder, then, that from the first, per- 
sistent efforts have been made either to utilize 
In early 


But|times slag was broken up by hand and used 


of my friends towards me, who am so very|alas! in order for this, I must live a life of|for road making, and it so continues to be 
unworthy. Oh, He has condescended this day| greater self-denial; more devoted to my God 


to attract me to feel after his life-giving pre-|and Saviour. 


sence ; many are the calls and the knockings 
at the door of my heart, but too great an un- 
willingness in general to open unto Him. 
After dinner called on poor S. Vaux, thought 
her more declining than when I last saw her; 
whilst sitting with her my mind was unex- 
pectedly brought into solicitude on her ac. 
count, and I expressed a little matter to her, 
which she received very pleasantly ; alas! me- 
thinks the poor mind partakes of the weak- 
ness of the infirm body, and renders it in some 
degree almost incapable of mental exercise. 
May the merciful Father be pleased to look 
down with an eye of pity, who knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are dust.— 
10th mo. 30th. 

“Seventh-day night, 12th mo. 3lst, 1836. 
The close of another year I am permitted to 
see up to this time, 10 p. M., for how uncertain) 
is life—the present moment only is ours. The| 
desire of my heart is, that if permitted to wit- 
hess another, it may be spent more to the 
glory of my God and Saviour ; that I may be) 
more devoted in body, soul and spirit, that I 
may come experimentally to know Him, who 
is the way, the truth and the life. 


Oh! that a sense of this may 
lead me into more humility and dependence. 
Again called on the poor family, who I found 
in an increasingly pitiable state, being nearly 
all of them very unwell. Such scenes are cal- 
culated to awaken feelings of gratitude unto 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, from 
whom I have no right to expect any thing; 
and the language is at times raised in my re- 
membrance ; not more than others I deserve, 
et God hath given me more. 

“8th. First-day attended meeting twice, 
in considerable bodily weakness; dear Wm. 
Gundry acceptably engaged in forenoon meet- 
ing; my own state very poor. I desire to be 
resigned to the wintry season which has so 
long been my portion, but at times it is very 





‘trying to the patience. 


“9th. Our dear daughter Hannah returned 
home after an absence of nearly three weeks. 
How very near and dear do our precious cbil- 
dren feel to us; and He who knoweth the 
hearts of bis children knows the deep solici- 
tude which we feel for their eternal well-being; 


their day, devote their youth to God, agree- 
able to those beautiful lines: 





“Ist mo. Ist, 1837.—First-day. Richard 
Barrett, who is visiting the families of this 
Monthly Meeting, paid us our visit this even- 
ng, after taking tea with us. In our morn- 
ing meeting dear Lydia Barclay was accept- 
ably engaged. How awakening is the reflec- 
tion that another year is opening upon me ;| 
alas! how little seems to have been effected! 
through me toany guod purpose. Oh! that this| 
year may be spent more in a preparation for 
4 better and lasting inheritance ; but alas how 
do the fleeting things of time continue to oc. 
cupy the mind, and lead it from that indwel-| 
ling so needful for the renewal of our spiritual | 
strength. 


‘When we devote our youth to God, ’tis pleasant in 
his eyes, 

A flower when offered in the bud, is no vain sacri- 
fice.’ 


“10th. A day not to be forgotten ; inas- 
much as the recollection of the low depressed 
state of my mind may tend to awaken the en- 

uiry, what bas been the cause. Bodily weak- 
ness rather increased, and felt very disquali- 
fied from attending to my usual occupations ; 
many little things of a domestic nature were 
trying, and | suffered them to take unprofit- 
able hold of my poor mind; can I not attribute 
this disquietude to want of watchfulness in 
the early part of the day ? Oh! my soul, thou 





and that they may now, in the morning of|into bricks. 


used where it can be had without a heavy 
cost for transport; but there is only a limited 
demand for it for this purpose. On the con- 
tinent, where stone is scarce, slag plays a 
prominent part in road-making, as in Silesia 
and other similarly situated districts. An- 
other direction in which attempts have been 
made to utilize slag, both at home and abroad, 
is to adapt it for constructive purposes, and 
various schemes have been devised for trans- 
forming the highly refractory slag into bricks, 
sand, and other materials for building. Some 
of these schemes have proved successful within 
certain limits; but the peculiar nature of the 
slag has more generally led to failure, owing 
either to the difficulty of dealing with it or to 
the attendant expenses.” 

Recently works bave been constructed in 
connection with one of the English iron-fur- 
naces, in which the slag as it flows from the 
blast furnace is received into a hollow revolving 
wheel containing water. This reduces it to 
the state of sand. Ten parts of this mixed 
with one of lime in powder are thoroughly 
|incoporated in a brick machine and moulded 
These do not require burning, 
but gradually harden, through a chemical 
action between the materials, into a tough and 
valuable article. 

“In another department the manufacture 
of artificial stone is carried on, the stone being 
moulded into chimney-pieces, window-heads, 
balustrading, and outside ornamental builders’ 
work generally. The stone is composed of 
two-and-a-half parts of finely pulverized slag 
and two-and-a-balf parts of ground brick to 
one part of Portland cement. The mixture 
is run into moulds and sets quickly, the arti- 
cles being ready for the market in four or five 
days. Besides bricks and stone articles, the 
slag is used for making mortar, cement, and 
concrete.” 

One of the most beautiful products of the 
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slag, is slag-wool, or silicate cotton as it is|the other side will prove of no avail, but that 
called, owing to its resemblance to cotton-|/all the rising generation will come to see how 
wool. “A jet of steam is made to strike|good a thing tobacco is, and what a blessing 
against the stream of viscous molten slag as|it is in the community. Bat if our view is the 
it runs off from the blast furnace. This jet!correct one, we trust it will prevail sooner or 
scatters the molten slag into a stream of shot,|later—and we have confidence that it will.— 





which is projected forward near the mouth|S. S. Times. 


of a large tube, in which a couple of steam 
jets cause an induced current of air. This 
tube opens into a receiving chamber, com- 
posed chiefly of wire gauze, and measuring 
about 33 ft. long by 15 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high. As each shot leaves the stream of slag 
it carriesa fine thread or tail with it. The shot, 
being heavy, falls to the ground, while the 
fine wool fibre is sucked through the tube and 
deposited in the chamber. The appearance 
of this chamber after a charge has been blown 
into it is singularly beautiful. Not an inch 
of floor, sides, or roof but is covered with a 
thick layer of the downy silicate cotton, bring- 
ing forcibly to mind the familiar words of the 
147th Psalm— 
‘ Large flakes of snow like fleecy wool.’ 

After each blowing, the wool is removed by 
forks, and packed in bags for consignment to 
a London firm—Daniel Dade and Co.—who 
make it into mattresses which are used for 
covering steam boilers, and for other purposes 
where it is desired to prevent the radiation 
of heat. For this purpose slag wool is emi- 
nently adapted, as it is a very bad conductor 
of heat, and is, moreover, perfectly incom- 
bustible. The make of slag wool at the Tees 
Works is about three tons per week, and as 
during the running of a 4-ton slag ball about 
14 cw, of slag wool is made, it follows that 
for producing these three tons nearly 200 
tons of slag have to be operated upon. 

“ Another useful purpose for which blast- 
furnace slag has been successfully utilized is 
that of glass manufacture. The vitreous 
character of slag indicates a resemblance to 
glass in its composition. It does, in fact, 
contain the principal components of glass, but 
not in proper proportions, and those in which 
it is deficient have therefore to be added, with 
others which are not present. The glass pro- 
duced is said to be stronger than ordinary 
glass, and the color can be varied as required, 
the natural tint being green. Its working 
qualities are said to be of the highest order, 
as it comes from the furnace in the best possi- 
ble condition for the worker. Some bottles 
made at Finedon were sent to the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1868, where they obtained honora-. 
ble mention, a testimony at once to their 
character.” 


Raising Tobacco.—T he real question at issue 
is, Is tobacco a good thing or a bad one in the 
community? If it isa good thing, then the 
raising of it is commendable. If it is a bad 
thing, then the raising of it is a poor business 
—no matter how many honest people it keeps 
employed. It is never right to do a wrong 
thing for the purpose of helping others to live. 
If they can’t live in a good business, they have 
no business to live. So far as tobacco is con- 
cerned, we count it bad, thoroughly bad. We 
think that the use of tobacco is a filthy habit ; 
a stupefying, brain-deadening habit; a habit 
injurious to one’s own health and character, 
and a nuisance to one’s family, and to all who 
come in contact with him. But here is where 
we differ with a great many of our readers. 
If they are right in approving tobacco. raising 
and tobacco-using, we hope that our efforts on 
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Selected. 
THE LOWEST PLACE. 


“Give me the lowest place,” 
Dear Lord! I cried, 

My eager eyes alight 
With joy and pride. 

Give me the lowest place, 
That I may be 

Known both to far and near, 
As serving thee. 


“Give me the lowest place !” 
At thy rich feast, 
Let all the guests behold 
Me last and least ; 
Along the laden board, 
At thy dear face 
To gaze in silence, from 
The lowest place. 


“ Give me the lowest place,” 
Lord, thou didst know 

The pride that filled my heart, 
In praying so ; 

And, sharp and keenly kind, 
The answer came, 

To bow my soul in dust, 
With sudden shame. 


“Give me the lowest place !” 
Ah! childish heart, 
So brave with ne’er a taste 
Of sorrow’s smart, 
With hands heaped high with flowers, 
And sunlit soul— 
Wert thou so ready then, 
To yield the whole? 


“Give me the lowest place! 
O Love, most true, 

O tender heart, that all 
My weakness knew. 

Only a cloudlet dimmed 
My golden day ; 

One rose of all my sweets 
Was snatched away. 


“ Give me the lowest place !” 
Eager my prayer— 
“ My heart is strong.” 
“To do and bear.” 
Yet when the message came 
One joy to leave, 
I fled the banquet room, 
To mourn and grieve. 


I said, 


“Give me the lowest place !” 
O pitying Lord, 

Whose ear was open to 
My foolish word, 

Choose thou my place for me, 
Or low, or high ; 

Give me but grace to trust 
Thee till I die. 





Selected. 


A STAR. 


The sky is full of cloud and rain, 


And very dark the night; 


But far above the frowning clouds 


The stars are shining bright. 


So life is oft-times filled with storm, 


The night seems long and drear, 


But throughout all the darkest hours 


The star of faith shines clear. 


Faith in our God, and in his Son, 


His love so full, so free— 


And so we are content to walk 


A path we cannot see. 


And some day, in the years to come, 
When our dear Lord sees best, 


The clouds will lift, the sun will shine, 


And life be full of rest. 
—Zion’s Advocate. 


Selected, 
THE SPRING—THE MORNING OF LIFE, 


Sweet is the time of Spring, 
When Nature’s charms appear ; 
The birds with ceaseless pleasure sing, 
And hail the opening year. 


But sweeter far the spring 
Of wisdom and of grace, 

When children bless and praise their King, 
Who loves the youthful race. 


Sweet is the dawn of day, 
When light just streaks the sky ; 
When shades and darkness pass away, 
And morning’s beams are nigh: 


But sweeter far the dawn 
Of piety and youth ; 

When doubt and darkness are withdrawn, 
Before the light of Truth. 


Sweet is the early dew 
Which gilds the mountains’ tops, 
And decks each plant and flower we view, 
With pearly glittering drops : 
But sweeter far the scene 
On Zion’s holy hill ; 
When there the dew of youth is seen, 
Its freshness to distil. 


Sweet is the opening flower 
Which just begins to bloom, 
Which every day and every hour 
Fresh beauties will assume : 


But sweeter that young heart, 

* When faith, and love, and peace, 

Blossom and bloom in every part 
With sweet and varied grace. 


Oh may life’s early spring 
And morning, ere they flee, 
Youth’s dew, and its fair blossoming, 
Be given, my God, to thee. 


Sir Walter Trevelyan’s Wine-cellar. 


At the death of Sir Walter Trevelyan last 
year in England, so long and honorably iden- 
tified with the temperance movement in Great 
Britain, be left the contents of his wine-cellar 
to Dr. B. W. Richardson, “to be applied to 
scientific purposes.” This wine is of the 
choicest brands, and came into the possession 
of Sir Walter on the death of his father in 
1846, and has remained buried in the dust and 
cobwebs of its resting place in the magnificent 
icellar ever since. Dr. Richardson finds him- 
self in a delicate position, and has written an 
article for Macmillan’s Magazine recently, in 
which he says: 

* To the last question that is so often asked 
of me—what I shall do with my trast—I am 
as little able to answer as any one can be to 
answer for me. I am instructed to apply it 
for scientific purposes, and how to meet that 
necessity is the difficulty. The difficulty, 
moreover, is not in the least lessened by the 
multiplicity of suggestions that have been 
sent me as to method of disposal. I have 
been offered six, and even eight, times the 
actual monetary value of the bequest on cer: 
tain conditions of application, which to some 
minds might seem quite right and honorable, 
but which to me do not partake of that charac- 
ter to the extent of leaving my conscience free 
to accept the offers. Sir Walter himself felt 
most of the difficulties that | feel. He did not 
like to destroy the wine, because he held it to 
be of considerable value from its history, and 
from the curiosity all lovers and students of 


antiquities feel for the smallest specimens of 


the past which mark the history of the past. 
That feeling I share entirely. 1 do not think 
from what I have learned, that he attached 
much value to the wine intrinsically, as many 
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would who like wine for its own sake, and| whole world, to make way for their reconcilia- 


that feeling I share entirely. It certainly 
was never his wish or intention that the wine 


should be so applied as to exalt the praises of|is not sufficient for salvation; but that all 


wine and lead to the encouragement of wine 
drinking even for the sake of the curious in 
drinking; and that feeling I also share. 


“An enthusiastic and devoted disciple of|Christ wirHtn is the only hope of glory, as the 


temperance to the hilt would like to 
‘ Point a moral and adorn a tale,’ 

by carrying the wine on a Thames steamer 
opposite the two Houses of Parliament, while 
those houses are sitting, and discharging the 
whole cargo into the Thames, bottle by bottle, 
to the tuneful measure of a minute-gun. The 
pumber of unfortunate widows and other dis- 
consolate and afflicted persons who have ap- 
lied for one or two bottles of the old port it 
would be difficult to name; in fact, long as I 
have practiced the healing art, and teacher as 
Ihave been of therapeutical science itself, I 
bad never until now learned to what a num- 
ber of curative uses old port can be applied in 
the treatment of disease. It might, if human 
evidence could be accepted as accumulative 
evidence derived from individual experience 
and backed by individual authority, be the 
lost, or never yet discovered Elixir Vite itself. 

“Seriously, the disposal of this gift is a 
troublesome duty. Possibly SirWalter thought 
that I could take the wine, and, by a magic 
xientific spell, transform it into some agent 
oragents that might be useful to mankind, 
and lead to no harmful result in return. Or, 
possibly, he might have supposed that a 
means would occur for enabling me to dis- 
pose of the wine for an entirely innocuous use, 
and apply the proceeds to some scientific re- 
searches in which I might be usefully engaged. 
These two courses remain open for considera- 
tion, and if I could see my way to the last, I 
thould be a happier or less burthened man. 

“Meanwhile I have removed the treasure 
from its old resting-place, and have replaced 
it in a similar vault, with all due ceremony 
and care, and with scarcely an accident dur- 
ing removal. By this method it is preserved 
intact, and the antiquaries who are curious 
about wine may rest in peace until some in- 
genious suggestion of a practical kind breaks 
the charm, by showing how one total ab- 
ttainer can make use of wine which another 
total abstainer has left him, in trust, for the 
parposes of science.’’—Exchange. 





For “The Friend.” 


The Ground of Salvation and of Faith, 


The British Friend of 3rd month publishes 
’paper which is preserved in manuscript in 
Peel Meeting-house, London, and written by 
George Keith in 1664, while he was yet in 
wity with Friends. It is addressed—“To 
all the Simple Hearted, who seek no occasion 
of stumbling, but desire to learn the Truth as 
itis in Jesus, and to be informed of our Princi- 
ples and Practices (who are called Quakers), 
and why we deny the National Church and 
Ministry.” 

From it the following instructive passages 
are taken. 

“Whereas we have been erroneously accused 
that we deny Jesus Christ, and the work and use 
of his death and sufferings: Be it known that 
We own, confess, and believe in the same Jesus 
Christ, and not another, as our Saviour, who 
Was crucified, and suffered at Jerusalem, and 
offered up Himself a sacrifice to God, for the 
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tion with Him. 
historical knowledge of Christ after the flesh 


that would be saved, must come to know the 
same Jesus Christ revealed in their hearts and 
souls, else they can have no true hope; for 


apostle says(Col.i.27). And thesame apostle, 
(2 Cor. xiii. 5), calls them reprobates who know 
not Christ within them. And the same apos- 
tle witnessed Him revealed in himself, and 
said that Christ lived in him (Gal. ii. 20.) 
And this Jesus Christ promised to all his dis- 
ciples and followers, that though He went 
from them as to his bodily appearance, He 
would come again in Spirit, and be with them 
in his spiritual appearance for ever; and if 
any would keep his commandments He would 
come with his Father and dwell with them 
(John xiv. 23); which, after Christ was risen 
and ascended to the Father, the disciples 
witnessed fulfilled, for He appeared in Spirit 
unto them, and poured forth upon them a 
measure of the Spirit and Life which was in 
Himself (Acts ii. 1-4). 

“And ruis is the anointing (1 John ii. 27), 
and the Name of Jesus, which is as ointment 
poured forth. And there is no other Name 
given uuder heaven whereby one can be saved, 
but this (Acts iv. 12); which is not the out- 
ward name or sound of Jesus, as it may be 
pronounced, or written, but the Power, the 
Life, the Light, and Spirit of Jesus, which is 
eternal, and was in the beginning, and which 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and all the 
saints in all ages knew, and lived in. And in 
this Name they met together, and spake the 
mysteries of the wisdom of God; and they 
worshipped in this Name, and prayed and 
praised God in it, and wrought miracles there- 
in. And only the children of God know truly 
and distinctly this Name of Jesus; it is a 
mystery to all others. 

‘Concerning our faith: 1r 1s 1n THIS NAME, 
viz: INTHE POWER OF Gop. Herein it stands 
even in the Name of Jesus Christ, who is the 


Wisdom and Power of God, and was with the| justification of life (Rom. v. 18). 


Father before the world began. And the only 
true belief and faith of a Christian is that which 
is the gift of God, and is received by immediate 
inspiration and revelation of God; and no 
truth can be sufficiently believed, but as it is 
revealed immediately by Jesus Christ in man 
and woman’s heart. 

‘‘And there is no true knowledge of God 
but by the Son, which is his own testimony— 
‘No man knows the Father save the Son, and 
he to whom the Son reveals Him’ (Matt. xi. 
27). So that all knowledge of God and Christ, 
and faith and belief in Him, is not the true 
knowledge of faith, [if we] have not come to 
know, feel, and possess Christ within us, and 
witness Him the Fountain of living waters in 
our hearts and souls, feeding us with his flesh 
and blood, which is his heavenly virtue and 
power, whereby men are regenerated and 
made partakers of the Divine nature, wherein 
they live, move, and have their being, and 
are God’s offspring, and grow as branches out 
of Him who is their Root; and they are mem- 
bers of his body, and his Life and Spirit pos- 
sesses and dwellsin them, is their life, strength, 
and salvation, their corn, wine, and oil, the 
manna from heaven, which came down to 
give life unto the world. For when mankind 
by transgression fell from God, God sent his 
Son unto them, who might bring back lost 


cannot comprehend. 
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men to God again, and put him into the en- 
But we maintain that a mere|joyment of God his Maker, which is man’s 
chief end and blessedness. 
to the enjoyment of God again, and live and 
dwell in his Maker and Creator, death reigns 
over him: he is blind, deaf, and without feel- 
ing of God, notwithstanding all his acquired 
literal, traditional knowledge of God and 
Christ. 


And till man come 


“And the things of God’s kingdom are a 


mystery to him, for they can only be learned in 
the Light of Christ, which shineth in man’s 


heart in the darkness—which the darkness 
But there is that IN 
man which is capable of being quickened and 


enlightened by the Light of Christ ;—the im- 


mortal part in everyone, which, through sin, 
is holden in spiritual death, bondage, and cap- 
tivity, till it be raised up and quickened by 
the virtue and power of the Light of Christ, 
and the effectual sound of his voice which 


quickens the dead. And by the hearing of this 


voice and Word alone comes the true faith. And 
when men departed from this, the apostasy 
came in, and thick darkness covered the earth, 
and men lost the true knowledge of God by 
his Spirit, and grew strong in the literal knowl- 
edge ; and whenever anything of the teaching 
of God’s Spirit appeared in any all along this 
dark night of apostasy (as the Lord had ever 
witnesses for his Truth, more or less), they 
persecuted and derided such as held the testi- 
mony of Jesus, which is the spirit of prophecy. 
All immediate revelation and inspiration of 
God were cried down, and then the inventions 
got up, and the form was retained without 
the life and power. This was the beginning 
of Babylon’s kingdom, and the rise of the 
apostasy. 

‘*Our main principle is: That Jesus Christ 
has enlightened every man that comes into 
the world, with such a measure of Light, 
which, if believed in, should save and redeem 
all. And this grace is as abundant as sin. 

“For as by one man’s offence judgment came 
on all to condemnation, so by the righteous- 
ness of One, the Free Gift came upon all to 
And that 
which every man in some season [called in 
Scripture the day of visitation] experiences 
in himself to reprove him when he thinks, 
speaks, or does evil, and strives with him, and 
draws him to that which is good, even to 
soberness, righteousness, and godliness, is the 
very Light of Christ, which is the condemna- 
tion of all who believe not in it, and shall 


imake all without excuse before God; for itis 


the talent given freely of God to every man 
to profit withal, and to the careless and sloth- 
ful servant becomes judgment, but to all that 
believe in it becomes salvation. 

“ And though at first it be. as to its mani- 
festation, but AS A LITTLE SEED, yet as it is dili- 
gently waited upon, and dealt tenderly with, 
and not choked or smothered, it grows up 
into a tree, and ia the Tree of Life, and many 
are brought to sit under the shadow of this 
Tree, and to eat of the fruit thereof with great 
delight. And it is pleasant to our taste, being 
full of God’s heavenly virtue and power, 
whereby our souls live, and shall live for ever, 
as we keep faithful to the end. 

“ And so we hold forth this to others (and 
our doctrine is according to Scripture), that 
A Door Is SET OPEN TO ALL in a day [or season], 
(which whoso slights is rejected, and none 
else), and SALVATION in a day 18 POSSIBLE TO 
ALL. AND THE ONLY WAY THERETO, IS BY BE- 
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LIEVING IN CHRIST THE LIGHT, AND OBEDIENCE 


" THERETO.” 

« And whereas we are charged with mak- 
ing our own works and righteousness the 
ground and cause of our justification. 
is another mistake. For we are saved by grace, 


and that not of ourselves; and we look for 


the remission and pardon of oar sins freely 
for Christ’s sake. 
ness after the law, we see to be but dross 
and loss, and renounce it, that we may be 
found in Christ, clothed with his righteous- 
ness, knowing Him to be the Fountain and 
principle of all “our actions and works being 
wrought in God. And only such works God 
accepts, and such only are justifiable in his 
sight, because they are wrought in Him, 
where impurity and imperfection can have no 
place. 

“And we deny that sin is any further par- 
doned than its filthiness is cleansed away. 
And a person is no more justified than he is 
sanctified. And though sanctification may be 
distinguished, yet it is not divided, from jasti- 


This 


And our own righteous- 


THE FRIEND. 


which is extremely narrow, allowing only a 
single person to pass along it at a time, and 
bas on each side of it deep water. 

Another feature of Madagascar is the ex- 
istence of an almost continuous belt of virgin 
forest all round the island, and generally fol- 
lowing the coast-line. This forest divides 
into two belts on the eastern side of the 
country, leaving a narrow valley about 250 
miles long between the two lines. North of 
this valley the two lines unite, and here is 
the widest portion of the forest, it being 
about forty miles across. The total length 
of this forest line is about 2300 miles. 

There is abundant evidences of former vol- 
canic action in different parts of the more 
elevated regions of Madagascar, which Dr. 
Mullens, who traveled over the central dis- 
tricts of the island, thus describes: “ When 
we ascended the lofty hill overhanging the 
western end of the lake (Itasy), crater after 
crater met our astonished gaze. Some were 
of enormous size, some were small; some 
were cones, others were hollow, or were 


the theory which has been adopted by some 
naturalists, that Madagascar, the Mascareng 
Islands and other groups are the remnants of 
a continent which in former ages Occupied 
the space now covered by the Indian Ocegy 
and which has in great part sunk beneath the 
waters in the process of that gradual chan 
in the earth’s surface, of which there jg 
abundant evidence in almost every part of 
the globe which is accessible for examination, 
Many of the islands in that ocean have em 
circling coral reefs, which indicates that theag 
islands are still sinking, as is shown by Dap, 
win’s researches on the formation of coral, 
Among the peculiarities of its native faung 
must be noted the absence of the larger felines, 
there being no lions, tigers or leopards; none 
of the hoofed tribes but a single species of 
river-hog, sole relative of the bippopotamas, 
rhinoceros and buffalo ; and there is no zeb 
giraffe, or any of the numerous families of 
jantelopes which scour the African plaing 
| There is no elephant browsing in its woods, 
‘and no apes or monkeys living in its trees, 


fication, for they are always together, and of horseshoe in shape, and had long ridges of It is the headquarters of the Lemuridae, g 


an equal extent and latitude: and though we 
may be said to be justified by works wrought 
in God, and proceeding from a living faith, as 
James speaks (James ii. 17-26), yet the prime 
justification is by the Worker, Jesus Christ 
himself ; He in us, and we in Him, made one 


lava running out from the open side. There 
were forty craters in all, of which we were 
sure; we think there were others beyond to 
the north.” ‘Fifty miles further south we 
came on the volcanoes again. We climbed a 
jlofty rounded bill called Ivdko, and then 


‘family somewhat allied to the monkeys by 
‘their arboreal habits, and yet quite distines, 
Of the known species, much the larger por. 
\tion belong to Madagascar. Of the insect. 
eating mammalia, there are nine species, all 
‘small aoimals allied to the European hedge. 


Spirit with Him through faith ; and such can found that we were on the crater wall. The hogs, some of them having a covering of 


say, He is near that justifieth, who can con-|inner hollow was a quarter of a mile wide, strong spines. 


demn ?” 
ao oe 
For “The Friend.” 
Madagascar. 


Triibner & Co., of London, have recently 
published a book on this great island, written 
by James Sibree, Jr.. who for years was em- 


the height of the wall above the level country 
outside was 1000 feet. Two lava streams 
went out towards the south and west; three 
small craters were at the foot, and others, 
large and conspicuous, were around us on 
every side. Close by, another huge crater, 
Iatsifitra, had its opening towards the north, 


They are found in the woods, 
and especially in the low, scattered brush. 
wood and fern-overgrown land in the vicinity 
of the forests from which the trees have been 
removed. Ourauthorsays of them: “ Daring 
our usual yearly holiday at our sanatorium 
‘on the outskirts of the inner line of forest, we 
frequently met with three or four varieties of 


ployed as a missionary among its inhabitants. /and the lava that had issued from it was these harmless creatures while rambling in 


It is exceeded in size by only two islands in|fresh, black and sharp, as if broken yester- the outskirts of the woods. 


the world, being 975 miles in length from 
north to south, and about 250 miles in average 
width—in the widest part reaching 350 miles 


—and has an area of nearly four times that! 


of England and Wales. It consists of two 
great divisions—an elevated interior region 
from 3000 to 5000 teet above the ocean, and a 
comparatively level country surrounding it 
of 400 or 500 feet of elevation. A large part 
of the interior is covered with bright-red 
clay, from which granitic and basaltic rocks 


day. But stranger still, at its eastern side 
|was a plain a mile square, covered with heaps 
of lava, like stone cottages, fortresses, ruined 


Our dog often 
chased them, but she generally came back 
with her mouth and nostrils stuck as full of 
prickles as a pincushion is of pins.” They 


palaces. I counted thirty greater piles, and|do not roll themselves into a ball like the 
noted numberless smaller ones; it was clear hedge-hogs, but place the head between the 
that at one time the entire plain had been on fore-paws, and their spines and prickly hairs 
fire, that a hundred jets of fire and flame and probably serve them equally well as a protec- 
molten lava had spouted from its surface.|tion from their enemies. 

|The heaps were now old and moss-grown, but} Birds are abundant. The most remarka 
| we were informed of a vague tradition among ble is the now extinct species of a land bird 
the people that their ancestors had seen these of the ostrich family of gigantic size called 





protrude—the highest mountain peaks being! flames bursting forth.” 
about 9000 feet above sea level. A good deal| To the same volcanic agency must be 
of this portion of Madagascar is bare and jascribed the existence of a remarkable valley 
somewhat dreary-looking country. The longjealled Mandritsdra, unknown to Europeans 
rolling hills are covered with a coarse grass, |till visited by J. A. Houlder, in 1876. Itis a 
which becomes very brown and dry towards|great basin, or rather, a mighty elongated 
the end of the seven months’ rainless season ; | pit, sank deep down among the surrounding 
but the hollows and river valleys are often|heights. It is about 30 miles long, and about 
filled with a luxuriant tropical vegetation,|2000 feet below the level of the country. 
and, wherever there is population, with the | There had evidently been a great commotion 
bright green of the rice fields. going on there in the ages gone by, for all 
Among the interesting physical features of|the long valley is dotted with rounded 
the northern part of the island, is a remark-|hills, giving it the look of boiling water or 
able rock fortress of the tribe inhabiting that|bubbling pitch, which by some strange pro- 
region, who are called by a native name, |cess had suddenly become congealed. 
meaning “the people of the rocks.” Itisan| The inhabitants of Madagascar evidently 
enormous, lofty and precipitous rock, having |belong to the Malay race, and it is a remark- 
an elevation of nearly 1000 feet, and covering |able fact, that though only a comparatively 
an area of about eight square miles. [ts sides|narrow strip of 230 miles of water separates 
are 80 precipitous that they cannot be climbed |it from Africa, yet the animals which it con- 
unless artificial means are used, and it is|tains are in a general way much more closely 
thickly wooded wherever trees can possibly |allied to the South Asian species, and to those 
grow. The only entrance into the interior! which inhabit the islands of the Indian Ocean 
of the rock, which is full of caves, is by|than to those of the adjacent continent. 
means of a subterranean passage, a portion of These facts vive a degree of probability to 


Epyornis maximus, whose eggs are the larg- 
‘est known. A few of these eggs have been 
found in the southern portion of the island, 
and they have the capacity of six or seven 
ostrich eggs, or of one hundred and forty-eight 
eggs of the common fowl. 

Among reptiles it is a remarkable fact that 
with two or three exceptions, the serpents of 
Madagascar are harmless. The crocodiles 
‘are very abundant, swarming in every rivet 
and lake. Sibree says that in a journey 
down the Betsiboka river, “ we saw as many 
‘as a hundred in a day, a dozen together being 
often seen basking in the sun on a sand bank.” 
They are so dangerous in some places that at 
jevery village on the banks of the river a space 
|is carefully fenced off with strong stakes, 80 
that the women and girls can draw water 
without the risk of being seized by the jaws 
or swept off by the tail of those voracious 
creatures. The eggs of the crocodile are 
about the size of three of a turkey, and are 
collected and sold for food in the markets. 





| Owing to the superstitious dread with which 


they are regarded, the natives never kill # 
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gocodile except in retaliation for one of their 
fiends or neighbors who has been destroyed 
jy them. They believe that the wanton de- 
graction of these reptiles will be followed by 
the loss of human life, in accordance with the 

jnciple of lex talionis. The inhabitants 
fring in the neighborhood of Lake Itasy, to 
the west of the central province, are accus- 
med to make a yearly proclamation to the 
gocodiles, warning them that they shall re- 
yenge the death of some of their friends by 
tilling as many of them in return, and warn- 
ing the well-disposed crocodiles to keep out 
gf the way, as they have no quarrel with 
them, but only with their evil-minded rela- 
tives who have taken human life, 

(To be continued.) 


certain doctrines of my Church; when I 
wanted to know the reason for praying to the 
Virgin Mary and bowing the kneo to images, 
and other doctrines of this nature, then my 
Catholic brethren thought they saw in me the 
baddings of Protestantism, and were not slow 
to tell me so. Their answers to my honest 
inquiries were: ‘Why, the boy is becoming a 
Protestant!’ To ask questions, they thought, 
was a sure sign of coming apostasy. 

“For ages the Romish Church has been 
making encroachments upon the liberty o 
man, especially that inward liberty of thought 
which our everlasting Father designed for the 
training and development of the bidden forces 
of our nature. These encroachments have 
been going on and developing, while freedom 
of thought has been harassed and denounced 
by a bigoted and enthusiastic priesthood, 
until nothing remains in the Charch of Rome 
to-day but one giddy height of despotism 
and one dead level of religious subserviency. 
The devoted Roman Catholic is mentally and 
morally a slave. He dares not think except 
as bis Church permits him to think; and it 
is true, as Mr. Gladstone says: ‘No one can 
now become her convert without renouncing 
his moral and mental freedom, and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of an- 
other.’” 





















Religious Items, &e. 

Mennonite View of Baptism.—The Herald 
¢ Truth quotes from Menno, the following 
passages, to show that he did not attribute 
my saving efficacy to water baptism. “ We 
must be born from above, must be changed 
sod renewed in our hearts, transplanted from 
the unrighteous and evil nature of Adam, unto 
the true and good nature of Christ, or we can 
sever be saved by any means.” 

“The new birth consists, verily, not in 
vater nor in words; but it is the heavenly, 
living and quickening power of God in our 
hearts.” 

“Not, my beloved, that we believe in the 



















Natural History, Seience, &e. 
Making a Queen Bee.—J. Hunter, in a paper 





















mmission of sins through baptism; by no 
means ; because by baptism we cannot obtain 
ith and repentance.” 








read to the Quekett Microscopical Club, states 
that if the Queen Bee is removed from a hive, 
after a few hours’ commotion the bees select 








Interesting, if true.—We find in an exchange|certain of the worker-eggs, or even young 
the following item. Not knowing the au-|larva two or three days old. The cell is en- 
thority on which it rests, its trath seems to/larged to five or six times its ordinary capa- 
ts doubtfal. city; a superabundance of totally different 

“El. Kery, a native of Samaria, educated) food is supplied ; and the resalt is, that in five 
in England, and a returned missionary phy-|days less than would have been required for 
cian, discovered a Synagogue Record, kept) a worker, a queen is hatched. 
stancient Sychar, that reaches back bundreds| Meteoric Dust.— Meteoric dust has been col- 
of years before Christ. He learned that the| lected on the summits of snow-covered moun- 

iest in Carist’s time was named Shaffeer.|tains. In the snows of Scandinavia and Fin- 

n searching the Record for some possible|land, or those lying far within the Arctic 
note of Jesus’ visit, he found instead the fol-|circle, hundreds of miles from any human 
lowing important testimony to his crucifixion :| habitation, particles of meteoric iron have 
‘In the 19th century of my priesthood, and the|been found. Nay, in matter raised from the 
4281st year of the world, Jesus of Nazareth, the|bottom of deep oceans, magnetic particles 
wn of Mary, was crucified at Jerusalem.” have been detected, which must have come 

Tendency of Priestcraft—M. Finity, writing) from the air over the oceans, and have reached 
inthe Christian Advocate, thus speaks on this} that air from inter-planetary space. We know 
mbject : in other ways, that meteoric matter is con- 

“I state what I know to be true from years! stantly falling upon the earth. There is a 


















Roman Catholics allow the priests to do their} this cosmical dust. 






of their immortal souls to the care of the 
priests, and settle down into a state of apathy 
aod religious indifference. The priests claim 
smonopoly in spiritual matters, and thus they 
taslave the minds of their people, preventing 
that independent thought which is so essential 
the development of a manly and Christian 
tharacter. The faithful Catholic is required 
see with the eye, hear with the ear, and 


fallen on the earth: ‘‘ Aceustomed to know 
noo-telluric bodies solely by measurement, 
by calculation, and by the inferences of our 
reason, it is with a sense of wonder that we 
touch, weigh, and submit to chemical analysis 
metallic and earthy masses appertaining to 
the world without.” 

Communication among Ants.—A gift analo- 
gous to that of laiiguage has not been witb- 
think with the mind of the priest, for to be in-| held from ants; if part of their building is 
dependent and think for oneself is deemed} destroyed, an official is seen coming out to 
eresy. His mind is fettered by doctrines of|examine the damage; and, after a careful sur- 
Men and decrees of councils requiring assent,| vey of the ruins, he chirrups a few clear and 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, scriptural | distinct notes, and a crowd of workers begin 
tt unscriptural, and he is given to understand| at once to repair the breach. When the work 
that he has no right to hold an opinion con-|is completed, another order is given, and the 
Wary to that of the Church. 

“When I began to investigate religious 
questions for myself, and ask the reason for 




























the soft freshly-built portion. 
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could not, because of the attacks by the fight- 
ing battalions of a very small species of for- 
mica [ant], not more than one-sixteenth of an 
inch in length. Et soon became obvious that 
they were ander regular discipline, and even 
attempting to carry out the skilful plans and 
stratagems of some eminent leader. Our 
bands and necks were the first objects of at- 
tack. Large bodies of these little pests were 
massed in silence round the point to be as- 
saulted. We could hear the sharp shrill word 
of command two or three times repeated, 
though, till then we had not believed in the 
vocal power of an ant; the instant after we 
felt the storming hosts range over head and 
neck, biting the tender skin, clinging with a 
death-grip to the hair, and parting with their 


jaws rather than quit their hold. On our 


lying down again in the hope of their having 
been driven off, no sooner was the light out 
and all still, than the manceuvre was repeated. 
Clear and audible orders were issued, and the 
assault renewed. It was as hard to sleep in 
that hat as in the trenches before Sebastopol. 
—D. Livingstone. 





Religion must be at a low ebb when Chris- 
tian ministers and their people plead the 
cause of the theatre as a good thing. Chris- 
tian friend, whoever you may be, if you thus 
plead, you must be living far below your 
privileges as one in Christ. What pleasure 
can be equal to such as are found in Him? 
W bat joy like the joy of the Christian, whose 
peace is that which passeth all understand- 
ing? Who has aright to be as joyous and 
happy? None other. 

e can afford to give up the frivolities of 
life for his higher pleasures, which elevate 
him, so as to turn with disgust from repre- 
sentations of the depravities of human na- 
ture, beholding them with sorrow continually 
around him.— The Ep. Recorder. 
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FIFTH MONTH 8, 1880. 








We have received a communication from a 
distant correspondent, who expresses his con- 
cern because many of those who ought to 
watch over the spiritual interests of the flock 
are too much absorbed in their outward busi- 
ness. That this is the case with some, we do 
not doubt; yet we think the remarks of our 


of experience in this Church, that the mass of| strange interest in the actual recoguition of|friend are too broadly expressed to render it 


As Humboldt says of the] safe to publish his article in the form in which 
thinking for them. ‘hey commit the keeping|larger meteoric masses which have visibly! it reached as. We have no doubt that there are 


still preserved in our borders many upright 
members, whose chief concern is to lay up trea- 
sures in Heaven; and the main bent of whose 
desires is, to be found serving the Lord and 
his people aceording to the Divine will. It 
has been our experience to mingle with such, 
and we have not generally found them dis- 
posed to “converse eagerly after meetings of 
their worldly affairs.” 

In this state of existence, we must neces- 
sarily exert ourselves both mentally and physi- 
cally to provide for the outward wants of 
ourselves and families. It is both natural and 
right, that we should feel a proper interest in 
that which claims so large a share of time and 
effort; and that parents should train their 


workmen retire, as will appear on removing} children in those habits of economy, industry 
We tried to/and thrift, and in that knowledge of basiness 
sleep one rainy night in a native hat, but' which will fit them for the active duties of 
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life. John Parker, a valuable minister of Ches- 
ter Co., Pennsylvania, who died perhaps fifty 
years ago, at one time paid a religious visit in 
a section of country where the people were 
too negligent of their farms and business. 
After his return home, he said that in his re- 
ligious labors he bad usually felt called to 
turn the people’s thoughts away from the 
earth, but in this instance he had to advise 
them to look more carefully after their out- 
ward business. No doubt he believed that 
negligence and slothfulness are no signs of 
godliness. For slothfulness is generally found- 
ed on selfishness—an uo willingness to lay aside 
our own personal ease and perform those la- 
bors which rightly devolve upon us. 

Yet there is much danger of a worldly spirit 
gradually growing and gaining an ascendency 
in the heart, leaving an outward form of re- 
ligion, while the life and virtue of it has de- 
cayed. Those in this condition are not obey- 
ing the Saviour’s command, to seek first the 
kingdom of Heaven and the righteousness 
thereof. We fear that it is to the prevalence 
of this worldly spirit we must ascribe the false 
estimate placed upon men, to which our cor- 
respondent alludes, which unduly values those 
who have the faculty of accumulating pro- 
perty, and underestimates the worth and 
ability of those who know not how to add field 
to field, or investment to investment, or even 
to retain unimpared the inheritance which 
may have descended to them. 







































We often receive communications and sug- 
gestions from valued correspondents, which 
commend themselves to our judgment—and 
which we lay aside for use in the columns of 
our paper. But the need of giving proper 
space to each of the different classes of sub- 
jects which are presented to our readers, and 
the accumulation of material beyond the ca- 
pacity of our Journal to publish, frequently 
cause some delay in the appearance of such 
articles. We hope our correspondents will 
make due allowances for this delay, and not 
hastily conclude that their labor has been in 
vain. ‘ 





From Eldredge & Brother, No. 17 North 
Seventh St., Philadelphia, comes a small book 
on the Cultivation of the Senses, being one of 
a series of volumes designed for the use of 
teachers especially. They are a reprint of an 
English series. A cursory examination of the 
work has made a favorable impression, which 
is strengthened by the testimony of a teacher 
to whom it was submitted. As every one is 
in some sense a teacher as well as a learner, 
the usefulness of such treatises may extend far 
beyond the class for whose instruction they 
were primarily issued. 




















We have received from the author, Charles 
Northend, through the publishers, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., of New York, a memorial volume, 
containing a sketch of the life and labors of 
Elihu Burritt. 

It gives an interesting account of his early 
life, of his zealous efforts to educate himself, 
of his earnest and almost life-long labors in 
the cause of peace and universal brotherhood, 
and of his tour through the famine-stricken 
districts of Ireland at the time of the distress 
caused by the potato-rot in 1846—7. It con- 
tains also several extracts from his numerous 
works, and from his journal. 
Mailed to any address for $2. 






















5} cts. per lb., as to quality. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The average temperature for 4th 
month, at Philadelphia, was 52.9 degrees—one degree 
higher than the average for the past five years. Highest 
temperature 81 deg. on the 14th and 15th. Lowest 29 
deg. on the 12th. ‘Total rainfall 2.43 inches. Prevail- 
ing direction of wind south-west—maximum velocity 41 
miles per hour. Total number of days on which rain 
or snow fell 10. Frosts occurred on the 8th, 11th and 
12th. 

The annual report of the Chief Engineer of the Water 
Department places last years’ receipts from all sources 
at $1,419,179.07, an increase of $42,647.02 over the pre- 
vious year. The total pumpage is figured at 19,894,- 
101,515 gallons. The total capacity of the department’s 
pumping machinery is said to be 127,000,000 gallons 
daily, of which 86,000,000 are raised by water-power. 
Additional steam pumpage power is asked for, so as to 
be prepared for contingencies, and permit of a maximum 
supply being pumped daily if necessary. The report 
closes with recommendations for laying larger pipes 
and mains throughout the entire city. 

The public debt statement for last month shows a re- 
duction of $12,078,070.50. 

There are now under regular training in the Indian 
School at Carlisle, Pa., ten boys as carpenters, six shoe- 
makers, four as tinners, six as blacksmith, nine as sad- 
dlers, one as printer, and the others who are old enough 
under agricultural instruction. 

During last week 134 petitions from iron and steel 
manufacturers throughout the country have been pre- 
sented to the U.S. Senate, asking the passage of Eaton’s 
bill providing for a commission to revise the tariff. 
The petitions contain a copy of a recent letter by the 
President of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
setting forth reasons for favoring the passage of the 
Eaton bill. 

The first barrel of Georgia flour of this season was 
shipped from Macon. The wheat was cut in Lee county 
on the 10th ult., four and a half months after it was 
sown. 

The State Board of Pardons, at a special meeting 
held in Harrisburg, recommended that the sentence of 
imprisonment on the five men convicted of bribery, 
when the Riot Bill was before the Legislature, be re- 
mitted, and the remainder of the sentence, imposing 
fines and disqualification to hold office of trust or profit, 
be executed. In accordance with this request, the par- 
ties were released from jail upon payment of fines and 
costs. 

The arrival of immigrants at New York is said to be 
daily increasing. During last month there arrived 
45,274—which is the largest number that ever arrived 
in one month. 

The crops throughout Alabama are reported to be 
several weeks behind those of last year, and the weather 
continues unfavorable. On the 30th ult., snow fell in 
parts of Pennsylvania, and ice formed in some places a 
quarter of an inch thick. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing on the Ist, was 311. Of this number 183 were 
adults, and 128 children. Some of the principal causes 
of death were consumption, 54; convulsions, 18 ; diph- 
theria, 5; dropsy, 11; scarlet fever, 7; typhoid fever, 
9; inflammation of lungs, 27; paralysis, 11; old age, 20. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. sixes, 1881, 106%; do. 5’s, 103; 
4}’s, registered, 108; coupon, 109}; 4’s, 1078. 

Cotton.—There was very little movement, and prices 
favor buyers. Sales at 12} a 12} cts. per pound. 

ool.—The market inactive, and there is scarcely 
any demand from either manufacturers or dealers. 
Sales of Ohio fine at 52 cts.; combing Ohio }, 55 cts. ; 
unwashed, 44 cts. ; unwashed Virginia, 47} cts. 

Petroleum.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and refined 74 
cts. for export, and 7} cts. per gallon for home use. 
Linseed oil, 80 cts. Lard oil, 47 a 58 cts.; neats foot, 
55 a 75 cts. 

Flour.—The demand is better, and prices have an 
upward tendency. Minnesota extras, $5.25 a $6.25; 
Penna. extra family at $5.50 a $6; western, $5.75 a 
$6.15. Rye-flour $4.25 a $4.374 per barrel. 

Grain.—The wheat market unsettled and higher. 
Sales of red at $1.26, and amber $1.28 per bushel. Rye, 
85 cts. Corn is in fair demand and firm—mixed, 503 
cts. ; F seed 52 a 52} cts. Oats are firmer. 
mixed at 40 a 40} cts., and white at 42} a 45 cts. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed, 6} a 74 cts. per lb.; timothy is 
dull at $2.95 a $3; flaxseed, $1.50 a $1.60 per bushel. 

Hay and straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime timothy, $1 a $1.10 per 100 pounds; mixed, 95 
cts. a $1.05; straw, $1.35 a $1.50 per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at former rates— 
2900 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 3a 










Sales of 







Sheep were in demand and rather firmer—6000 head 
sold at the different yards at 5} a 7} cts. per Ib, and 
lambs at 6 a 9 cts. per lb., the latter for springers, 

Hogs were a fraction higher—6500 head sold at 6§ 
a 7} cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Cows were unchanged—180 head sold at $20 a $59 
r head. 

Forrign.—The changes in the British Parliament 
and Cabinet, are said to have brought an element of 
uncertainty into European politics, which gives free 
scope to imagination. The sending of Austrian and 
German military deputations to St. Petersburg to eon. 
gratulate the Czar on his birthday, is interpreted t 
mean a reconstitution of the alliance of the three em. 
rors. The union of three advanced Liberal leaders 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies for the overthrog 
of the Cairoli Ministry, is also attributed to the changg 
in England. 

In reference to the new Ministry, the Spectator says; 
“ We believe the new Ministry will prove a very st 
reforming Government, with very potent securities 
against any rash or violent change.”’ 

The appointment of Earl Cowper as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, it is hoped will give general satisfaction. 
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The distress among the Irish peasantry is thought to A 
be rather increasing. Potatoes will not be ready for 
use before the first of Seventh month, and fresh appeals § = 


are made for additional contributions for their relief, 
either in provisions or clothing. 

The dispatch boat Salamis, which accompanied the 
Channel squadron to the Azores in search of the train- 
ing ship Atalanta, has arrived off the Irish coast. She 
brings no news of the missing vessel. It is now believed 
that the vessel was lost in one of the terrific gales known 
to have prevailed soon after she left Bermuda. She 
had on board over 300 young seamen and 11 officers, 

St. Petersburg.—The plague is said to have appeared 
in the Volsk district in the Government of Saratoff. A 
famine also prevails, and a number of peasants have 
died of starvation. In the Don district the granaries 
are said to be empty, and there is an absolute dearth of 
money. The newspapers announce, that with the re 
turn of spring the usual outbreak of fires is reported 
from various parts of the country. 

Rome.—The King has signed a decree dissolving the 
Chamber of Deputies. Elections will be held on the 
16th, and the new Chamber will meet on the 28th. 

Paris.—A committee of nineteen members has been 
formed to raise a fund for the defence of religious 
liberty. The Socialists have also formed a Central 
Committee, and appointed delegates to come to an un- 
derstanding with their colleagues in the provinces in 
regard toa general Socialistic revolutionary programme, 
which will form the basis of action at all future elec- 
tions, 

Madrid.—An official dispatch has been received an- 
nouncing that the submarine telegraph cable, from 
Singapore to the Phillipine Islands, has been com- 
pletely laid. 
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WANTED ’ 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the Farm at 
Tunessassa, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 

Joseph L. Bailey, Pine Iron Works, Berks Co., Pa. 

Joseph 8. Elkinton, 325 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HAut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, on the 29th of 3rd mo. 1880, at the residence 
of Oliver Balderston, Solebury township, Bucks Co. 
Pa., ELIZABETH BUNTING, in the 83rd year of her age, 
an esteemed member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, at his residence in Salem, Columbiana Co, 
Ohio, 4th mo. 6th, 1880, DanreL Bouton, a consistent 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
77th year of his age. Though unassuming in <a 
he was esteemed in the community for his integrity 
uprightness ef character. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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